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of time lengthened out. Iam still numbered 
with the living; and, while one friend dro 
here, and another there, I am yet continued in 
time. Thus, in addition to my days, can any- 
thing be more rational,—can anything be more 
awfully necessary, than serious thoughts, and 
an industrious preparation for my long and end- 
less home? Let me ever indulge these reflec- 
tions, that pour themselves upon me, in my soli- 
tary and lonely hours. 

When I view the rest of mankind around me, 
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For Friends’ Review. I consider that as we are fellow-possessors of 
NOTICES OF DAVID COOPER. time, so shall we be joint-heirs of eternity;— 
No. XLII. 


and that we all have some oceasion to prepare 
for that hour which is so awfully approaching. 
But I am often surprised to think that rational 
creatures should be so regardless of the end for 
which they were created ;—the important and 
awful end for which time is given ;—as to be 
playing with straws and trifling with feathers, 
while the momentous concerns of eternity are 
disregarded. ae astonishing and tre- 
mendous sound, Eternity !—Eternity! Where 
Thoughts on Death. does that word reach ? "where shall I send my 

Every period or portion of time has its em-| thoughts to find its extent? If I stretch my 
ployment; the most useful and necessary is that | views through myriads of ages, I shall be no 
which tends to prepare us for the succeeding. | nearer its limits. If I reach through as many 
The activity and the busy scene of childhood | thousand years as there are grains of sand on the 
and youth, fit us for the life of action allotted to| globe, and that number multiplied into itself, 
young men, and the energies of manhood are i shall be no nearer its end than when I began. 
employed to provide and lay up a store against| And what have we, poor pensioners of a mo- 
the winter of life, or old age, when we can no|ment!—who are but as of yesterday, and may 
a labor ; so that then, being provided with|even be gone to-morrow,—what have we in 

gs needful, we may bid adieu to the active | readiness for this state of unmeasurable dura- 
world, and prepare for our great and last|tion? Is the last moment of our time here to 
chan fix our happiness or misery forever, without ‘a 
possibility of our condition being reversed ? 
Ah! can the thought enter the stoutest mind, 
without striking the d awe? 

And is this awful, endless eternity so seldom 
in our minds that it occupies the t of our 
thoughts, while the bubble of life engrosses the 
whole of our attention? A bubble indeed! a 
feather! yea, less than a feather in one scale, — 
when the whole creation of God is not equal to 
eternity in the other. What pains and labor 
do we to acquire the good things of this 
life, which we can enjoy but for a moment, 


The following reflections which seem appro- 
priate to the time of the writer’s life now under 
review, are without date ; but from an incidental 
reference to his hair being not whitened, (as it 
certainly was before his decease,) they were prob- 
ably penned some years earlier. They were left 
in manuscript (not copied into his diary) and 
were probably designed solely for his own benefit. 


Seow to be marshalled in this class. 
Mine appears to be the serious and awful busi- 
ness of declining age: for though years have 
not whitened my head, yet my infirmities tell 
me that I am old, and point at the grave. How 
oft has it gaped upon me when I have been 
tottering on its brink, and my faltering tongue 
ready to call for my winding-sheet ! ow 
often have I been trembling on the verge of 
eternity, when the thin partition seemed ready 
to open upon me! yet have I been snatched as 
it were from the jaws of death, and my portion 
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and which are more uncertain than the 
variable wind! Yet what anxiety and uneasi- 
ness when we meet with disappointment in the 
pursuit of them, or when stripped of those we 
had in possession! What folly can be compared 
to this! what stupidity equal it! so anxious to 
provide for an hour in laboring to procure 
things that we can, in no wise, give to ourselves, 
—and so wholly unconcerned in securing to 
ourselves the happiness of eternity! ever- 
during, never-ending eternity! And what 
is this life that we are so fond of ? a shadow !— 
a bubble, which a breeze will soon destroy. 
What so uncertain,—so little to be depended 
upon, as life? Wherefore do we centre our 
hopes and desires upon it, and prize it above all 
things? Why centre all our cares upon that 
which may end with the present moment? and 
think it not worth our concern to provide for 
that permanent duration, which never ends, 
when nothing is more certain than our final 
change ? 

And why are we so terrified at the thoughts 
of death? What is it that we are so afraid of ? 
Wherein doth its terror consist? Doth it not 
argue great weakness to form such ideas of a 
stranger we have never seen, and of whom we 
have no personal knowledge? Nor have any that 
ever seen him, given us this information. They 
are images of our own fancy,—bug-bears of our 
own creating. Perhaps, when we come to see 
for ourselves, we may think him the most 
agreeable messenger,—our best friend,—a re- 
deemer from prison, and a deliverer from cap- 
tivity. This we are sure of, that it is a door 
which opens for our release, and through which 
we must step out of this prison, from under this 
load of human life; and if it be not a pleasing 
release, it is our own fault. The scene beyond 
the curtain can only terrify those who are con- 
scious they have not acted as they ought on 
this stage of being. 

Happiness! ‘QO happiness, our being’s end 
and aim;”’ wherein centres all our hopes, all 
our wishes and pursuits! But, alas! the fatal 
mistake of our choice; we bound it by this 
world, and entail it upon ourselves through end- 
less duration. Mistake, indeed! to think that 
souls created for the joys of heaven should be 
satisfied with the delights of earth; be con- 
tented in prison, easy in captivity, or happy 
in banishment from their destined home. But 
so itis. Misery, which above all things we wish 
to avoid, we seek,.like infatuated creatures, with 
greatest ardor; and while its chains are chaf- 
ing our limbs, please ourselves with the fancied 
possession of happiness. So fond are we of this 
life,—so attached to this world,—that the joys 
of heaven have no allurements in them. Though 
we know we must die, we will not think of 
izth. Notwithstanding all things sound the 
Awan alarm, we scarce believe ourselves mortal. 
The long-lived oak and the lofty pine, the dura- 


ble cedar and the beautiful elm, are daily drop- 
ping into dust,—and the animated beings which 
nature is constantly handing into life, industri- 
ous Time is melting down, and sending as into 
the mint again. Thus we see things grayita- 
ting to their end ;—nature is a continual scene 
of revolution: every thing is upon the wing of 
change. How then can we expect permanent 
happiness on earth? or is there anything here 
below worth our anxiety, our esteem, our at- 
tachment? Wherefore, then, do we refuse to 
look toward eternity, our fixed and durable 
home? 

Although, in our considerations, we may dis- 
card the thoughts of death, yet we know it must 
visit us ere long, and open to us a new scene. 
How dare we then omit providing for so awful 
a guest? Will he neglect to come, because we 
are not prepared? No: he will surely come; 
and our omission will make him doubly terrible. 
Oh! the horror and gnashing of teeth, when 
conscience joins the potent foe, and in our hear- 
ing informs how constantly he has been whis- 
pering in our ears that the king of terrors was at 
hand, and reminding us of the necessity of 
making preparations for his reception; and how 
we had slighted. his kindness, and mocked at 
his admonitions. Then, oh! then, we shall see, 
with the Preacher, all below the sun to be 
vanity and vexation of spirit, and that there is 
no profit in anything but what produces self- 
approving thoughts. Then shall we see that 
the smiles of conscience, on a retrospect of our 
past lives, would be of more value than legions 
of worlds. ‘Then shall we see what stupid and 
infatuated creatures we have been, without the 
least shadow of excuse; and how terrible will 
conscience appear, when we remember how often 
we have refused him audience, and turned him 
over till to-morrow; but now to-morrow is no more. 
What we might have easily prevented, now 
admits of no remedy or cure. Time, that maga- 
zine of events, which we so lavishly squandered 
away, is to us exhausted. We are forced ona 
journey, without a penny in our purse; nor is it 
possible to borrow. 

Oh! the necessity, the awful necessity and 
importance, of providing for this tremendous 
scene! How shall we account for the conduct 
of mortals who know this, and are as sure as 
they have a place and being, that this awful 
scene or period will overtake them: yet; shock- 
ing to reflect on, are running on headlong, like 
the horse to the battle —snuffing up the wind, and 
erying ha! ha! in pursuit of their lusts and 
momentary gratifications ? Momentary, indeed! 
for the sting, the envenomed sting, which these 
leave, soon annihilates all their sweets. This, 
their constant experience loudly declares; yet 
such is the stupidity of mortals that they con- 
tinue repeating the experiment, with ardent 
expectations of extracting sweets from wormwood 
and gall: and while they are spending their 
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hopes and wishes on the transient, uncertain, 
and fading things of this world, the most delicious 
honey lies at their feet unnoticed, though offer- 
ing itself to their taste, and suited to appetites 
which were given to reach after and feed upon 
things eternal, permanent and unchangeable. 
These are plants of that soil where happiness 
grows, and is only to be found, affording sweets 
which neither tongue nor pen can describe. 

The path that leads to the mansion of bliss, 
is calm, resigned and humble: in this path the 
mind is brought into a state of acquiescence with 
the dispensations and the will of heaven; and 
into a cheerful and steady observance of his 
precepts who called us into being, and whose 
all-sustaining power preserves us these few hours 
from mixing again with our mother earth. On 
his almighty arm the whole creation leans and 
is supported. His all-seeing eye is constantly 
surveying his rational creatures and taking cog- 
nizance of their conduct. He beholds the in- 
most intentions and secret desires of mortals. 
He knows them that love, fear and obey him, 
—gratefully acknowledging his goodness, and 
seeking opportunities to serve him, and to do 
good to his creation. It is these who sow the 
seeds of joy, and reap the balm of the harvest 
of peace ;—peace in life and in death; in joy 
and in sorrow; in prosperity and in adversity ; 
—a peace which the world cannot give, neither 
can it take away. This is indeed a continual 
feast. Oh! thesweet and self-approving thoughts 
which abound in the hearts of these dedicated 
children. It is a treasure of more worth than 
all the glory and glitter of this world, and all 
the sensual pleasures here to be enjoyed, even 
if there was no hereafter. But when eternity,— 
—awful and tremendous eternity, is contem- 
plated, and that those who sow pleasure in this 
world shall reap misery in the next,—how tri- 
fling and insignificant dothese momentary grati- 
fications then appear! 

O my soul! though others dote upon these 
fading, transient pleasures, do thou soar above 
into the regions of light.—the place of thy na- 
tivity—and look down with pity and compas- 
sion upon these creeping insects of the earth. 
While they are striving after polluted pleasures, 
and destroying one another in the pursuit, 
do thou mount above them, and labor for heav- 
enly riches,—treasures which cannot be cor- 
rupted, nor taken away; but which will remain 
through the endless ages of eternity, as a river 
of pleasure,—a fountain of joy,—an inexhausti- 
ble source of delight; where thou mayst solace 
thyself, and adore thy Creator, with living 
praises to thy King and Redeemer. These are 
the riches and pleasures worth secking—the 
treasures worth coveting—a possession worth 
laboring for. It is the one thing needful for us 
poor, dependent creatures to strive for. 


If I have an assurance of this pearl of great 


price, what matters it how I fare during these 
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few moments here? or what the trifling, vain 
world says or thinks of me? whether I am called 
a fine man, a rich man, a wise or powerful 
man, or the reverse? Is it nota folly to be 
affected with a name? A pleasure that lives 
upon the breath of mortals can last but a few 
days, and soon will be annihilated, as to myself. 
But oh! when I am bidding adieu to time, and 
stepping into eternity, my ever-during habita- 
tion, then will appear the advantage of having 
treasure in heaven; then,—then, the smiles of 
conscience will be of more worth than millions 


of worlds. An age of labor will appear but 
trifling for such a purchase. May the procuring 
thereof be my chiefest aim in all my labors. 


May it ever be my morning’s earliest wish, and 


my evening’s latest desire, to be in favor with 


Him that made me ;—a Being to whose merey 


I owe all my blessings, and to whom may grati- 
tude ascend for his fatherly compassion, in that 
I have not been cut off in my sins. And in my 
future life, may I live to his honor, that so 
praises may ever acceptably ascend—a tribute 
eternally due to the universal Father from all 
his works. 


Davin CoopEr. 





For Friends’ Review. 
THE MESSAGE TO EPHESUS. 
THOUGHTS FOR A NEW YEAR. 


Amid the wondrous beauty and fervor of 
description of the Patmos vision, he that “saw 


the heavenly city” did not forget to transmit to 


the various Christian churches of the earth, the 


important messages sent to them by Him who 


“holdeth the seven stars in his right hand.” 
And one of the most beautiful of these, is the 
loving and tenderly reproving message to the 
church of Ephesus: “These things saith He 
that holdeth the seven stars in his right hand, 


who walketh in the midst of the seven golden 


candlesticks ; I know thy works, and thy labor, 


and thy patience, and how thou canst not bear 
them that are evil: and thou hast tried them 
which say they are apostles and are not, 
and hast found them liars: and hast borne, 
and hast patience, and for my name’s sake 
hast labored and hast not fainted.” 


How encouraging is this! Every time that 
these have labored for His name’s sake is known 
to Him, who, amid the glorious light of the 


heavenly city, has not for one moment forgotten 


those, who, walking in the ofttimes o’erclouded 
pathways of earth, are striving to labor for Him 
there. Not one little labor of love forgotten, if 
it bear the inscription, “for His name’s sake.” 
After this precious acknowledgment that all 
is known to Him, follow the tender words of re- 
proof: “‘ Nevertheless, I have somewhat against 
thee, because thou hast left thy first love,’ 
How touching is this! And how many of us 
are there at the present time, who deem our- 
selves belonging to the one great Christian 
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church, whose members are recognized by its 
Great Head wherever they are found,who,in read- 
ing these words to Ephesus, can acknowledge, 
“to us was the word sent as well as to them.” 

It is written, ‘‘ by their fruits ye shall know 
them.” And one of the sweetest fruits of a 
first love to Him “ who loved us and gave him- 
self for us,” is that charity which “ thinketh no 
evil,” and therefore cannot speak evil of a 
neighbor; that love which, in view of past for- 
giveness, increaseth day by day. And the 
Christian, thus warmed into new life and 
awakened, leaves “those things which are be- 
hind,” and presses forward ; and with the in- 
crease of this love it flows forth to his fellow 
beings also. Little can he, who singeth at heart 
the new song of the kingdom, enjoy the many 
discordant voices that are continually telling of 
a neighbor’s faults; taking a pleasure in point- 
ing out to the world the many deficiencies that 
are on every side, and which they, who see 
them in others, forget to look for at their own 
door. And what can be more clear, than that 
those who do listen and take part in this speak- 
ing illof a neighbor, have “ left their first love.” 
Where is there a stronger proof that the sedu- 
cing pollutions of this earth have been yielded 
to; that the love of a wicked world is crowding 
from the heart that love of Christ “ that passeth 
knowledge?” Sad, indeed, will it be for usif, at 
the last day, we should, on this account, hear the 
solemn words:. “I have somewhat against 
thee, because thou hast left thy first love.” 

How is it, why is it, that the Lord has this 
record against so many in our Society? Why 
is it that the habit of gossiping has become 
known abroad almost as a curse to many of 
its members? We cannotsay that it is because 
God has withdrawn himself from us, but must 
we not acknowledge that we have withdrawn 
ourselves from Him ? 

One of the early directions of the apostle to 
his brethren was, “‘ whatsoever ye do, in word or 
deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus ;” 
and how totally in opposition to this is the habit 
of gossiping? for where is the man or woman, 
young or old, who in gossiping about another 
would say that they did it in the name of 
the Lord Jesus? How different is this 
from his own beautiful example. He sought 
not to expose errors in others, but to draw forth 
the good in them. He did not turn away from 
any to tell to others their evil ways, their failings 
or shortcomings, but with gentleness and love 
He won them from the evil of their ways. 

We cannot but acknowledge—one and all of 
us—that we have sinned against God in this 
thing; for in His sight we feel that we have 
not been, in the past, sufficiently careful not to 
talk against others ; nor have we been econtinu- 
ally on our guard, lest we should speak of them 
and their affairs in a way that would afford room 
for gossip. There is also another very impor- 


tant question, to which we can give buta nega- 
tive answer; are we continually guarding 
against listening to evil of others ? 

And now, upon the threshold of the new 
year, let us listen further to those words of re- 
proof: “Remember, therefore, from whence 
thou art fallen, and repent, and do the first 
works ; or else I will come to thee quickly, and 
will remove thy candlestick out of his place, ex- 
cept thou repent.” Although we may find it 
a hard thing to break off from the evil of our 
ways, yet God’s grace is sufficient for every time 
of need; and as we ask His blessing, day by 
day and hour by hour, and resolve that as we 
are strengthened by Him, both for the coming 
year and for the future, ‘“ whatsoever we do, in 






































the name of the Lord Jesus,” we will be cheered 
by the beautiful closing promise of the message 
to Ephesus: ‘To him that overcometh will I 
give to eat of the tree of life, which is in the 
midst of the paradise of God.” 

12 mo. 30th, 1862. 





For Friends’ Review. 
EARTH’S LIBERTY, NOT THE TRUE LIBERTY. 


“The highest poetry is the purest truth. To 
learn whether a thing is as it ought to be, we 
have only to learn whether it is truly poetical. 

. . . + The true poet sees things not always as 
they are, butas they ought to be. . .. . Verily 
the [true] poets of the world are the prophets of 
humanity! They reach after and foresee the 
ultimate good. They are evermore building the 
paradise that is to be, the millennium that is to 
come, restoring the lost image of God in the 
human soul. When the world shall reach the 
poet’s ideal, it will arrive at perfection; and 
much good will it do the world to measure it- 
self by this ideal, and struggle to lift the real to 
its lofty level.” — Titcomb’s Life Lessons. 

If the sentiment of the above quotation be 
just, the following extracts might almost claim 
the authority of inspiration. But independent 
of any exterior testimony, the passages bear in 
themselves the tone and spirit to which the 
heart intuitively pays its allegiance, and ar- 
sents that they have emanated from the right 
root. 

The coincidence is remarkable, in writers 
usually so diverse, and the sentiments are the 
aspirations of exalted manhood, the intuitions 
of a better life. 

Cowper gives a key to the frequent origin of 
wars, and to the significance of the popular ery 
of freedom so often raised in extenuation of 
them, when he says: 


‘Some seek diversion in the tented field, 
And make the sorrows of mankind their sport. 


Nations would do well, 
To extort their trancheons from the puny hands 
Of heroes, whose infirm and baby minds 


word or deed” we will strive to “do all in’ 


TShirt 
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Are gratified with mischief; and who spoil, 
Because men suffer it, their toy, the world. 
Violence can never longer sleep, 

Than human passions please. In every heart 
Are sown the sparks that kindle fiery war; 
Occasion needs but fan them, and they blaze. 
Cain had already shed a brother’s blood ; 

The deluge washed it out; but left unquenched 
The seeds of murder in the breast of man. 


When man was multiplied and spread abroad 

In tribes and clans, and had begun to call 

These meadows and that range of hills his own, 
These tasted sweets of property begat 

Desire of more ; and industry, in some, 

To improve and cultivate their just demesne, 
Made others covet what they saw so fair. 

Thus war on earth began; these fought for spoil, 
And those in self-defence, . . He that takes 
Deep in his soft credulity the stamp 

Designed by loud declaimers on the part 

Of Liberty, (themselves the slaves of lust,) 
Incurs derision for his easy faith 

And lack of knowledge, and with cause enough ; 
For when was public virtue to be found, 

Where private was not? Can he love the whole, 
Who loves no part? He be a nation’s friend, 
Who is, in truth, the friend of no man there? 
Can he be strenuous in his country’s cause, 

Who slights the charities, for whose dear sake 
That country, if at all, must be beloved ?” 


It cannot be denied that Cowper, with all his 
aversion to the spirit and practice of war, was 
yet so pervaded by the martial spirit, the “ uni- 
versal soldiership ” of the age, that he did not 
withhold the meed of praise for certain achieve- 
ments of arms; he could say: 


* Patriots have toiled, and in their country’s cause 
Bled nobly ; and their deeds, as they deserve, 
Receive proud recompense. We give in charge 
Their names to the sweetlyre. The historic muse, 
Proud of the treasure, marches with it down 

To latest times.” 


But as if penetrating a mazy wild, and rising 
at intervals to a mount of extended vision, he 
exclaims : 


“ But martyrs struggle for a brighter prize, 

And win it with more pain. Their blood is shed 

In confirmation of the noblest claim— 

Our claim to feed upon immortal truth, 

To walk with God, to be divinely free, 

To soar, and to anticipate the skies.” —( Task, Book v.) 


Pollock, surveying almost the same cor- 
ruptions of human nature which Cowper had 
done, exclaims: 


“One passion prominent appears ! the lust 
Of power, which oft-times took the fairer name 
Of liberty, and hung the popular flag 

Of freedom out. ... . Names it had 
Innumerous as the shapes and robes it wore. 
But under every name—in nature still 
Invariably the same, and always bad. 
Conflicting cruelly against itself, 

By its own hand it fell; part slaying part. 

And men who noticed not the suicide, 

Stood wondering much, why earth from age to age, 
Was still enslaved, and erring causes gave. 


This was earth’s liberty, its nature this, 

However named, in whomsoever found,— 

And found it was in all of woman born — 

Each man to make all subject to his will; 

To make them do, undo, eat, drink, stand, move, 
Talk, think, and feel, exactly as he chose. 

Hence the eternal strife of brotherhoods, 

Of individuals, families, commonwealths, 

The root from which it grew was pride—bad root; 
And bad the fruit it bore.” 


Slavery, springing from this root, is described 
as, 


“ Only overreached in wickedness 

By that, birth too of earthly liberty, 

Which aimed to make a reasonable man, 

By legislation think, and by the sword 

Believe. This was that liberty renowned, 

Those equal rights of Greece and Rome, where men, 

All, but a few, were bought and sold, and scourged, 

And killed, as interest or caprice enjoined ; 

In after times talked of, written of so much, 

That most, by sound and custom led away, 

Believed the essence answered to the name. 

Historians on this theme were long and warm; 

Statesmen, drunk with the fumes of vain debate, 

In lofty swelling phrase, called it perfection ; 

Philosophers, its rise, advance and fall, 

Traced carefully ; and poets kindled still, 

As memory brought it up: 

Even he—true bard of Zion—holy man! 

To whom the Bible taught this precious verse, 

“He is the freeman, whom the truth makes free,” 

By fashion, though by fashion little swayed, 

Scarce kept his heart from pagan freedom’s praise.” 
—(‘‘ Course of Time,” Book iv.) 


True Liberty is fitly set forth, in few words, 
by Robert Burns, and we quote them. It is 
his “ Inscription for an Altar to Independence.” 


“Thou of an independent mind, 

With soul resolved, with soul resigned ; 
Prepared Power’s proudest frown to brave, 
Who will not be, nor have a slave ; 

Virtue alone who dost revere, 

Thy own reproach alone dost fear, 
Approach this shrine, and worship here.” 


Cowper, when upon this subject, evidently is 
not bewildered or in a strange land, and he ex- 
claims triumphantly : 


“There is yet a liberty, unsung 

By poets, and by senators unpraised, 

Which monarchs cannot grant, nor all the powers 
Of earth and hell, confederate, take away ; 

A liberty, which persecution, fraud, 

Oppression, prisons, have no power to bind, 
Which whoso tastes can be enslaved no more. 
’Tis liberty of heart, derived from heaven, 
Bought with His blood, who gave it to mankind, . 
And sealed with the same token. It is held 

By charter, and that charter sanctioned sure 

By the unimpeachable and awful oath 

And promise of a God. 


He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside. 

He is indeed a freeman. Free by birth 

Ofno mean city; planned or ere the hills 
Were built, the fountains opened, or the sea, 
With all his roaring multitude of waves. 
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His freedom is the same in every state ; 

And no condition of this changeful life, 

So manifold in cares, whose every day 

Brings its own evil with it, makes it less. 

For he has wings that neither sickness, pain 
Nor penury, can cripple or confine. 

No nook so narrow, but he spreads them there 
With ease, and is at large. The oppressor holds 
His bedy bound ; but knows not what a range 
His spirit takes, unconscious of a chain; 

And that to bind him is a vain attempt, 

Whom God delights in, and in whom He dwells.”— 


(Task, B. v.) 


and speak unto them all that I contmand thee ; 
be not dismayed at their faces, lest I confound 
thee before them.” (Jer. i. oy 

“ Fear not them which kill the body,” Xe. 
(Matt. x. 28.) 

“‘ Wherefore, now let the fear of the Lord be 
upon you; take heed and do it; for there is no 
iniquity with the Lord our God, nor respect of 
persons, nor taking of gifts.” “ Deal courage- 
ously, and the Lord shall be with the good. a 
(2 Chron. xix. 7,11.) 

“Tf it be so, our God whom we serve is able 
to deliver us from the burning fiery furnace, 
and he will deliver us out of thine hand, O king. 
But if not, be it known to thee, O king, that we 
will not serve thy gods, nor worship the golden 
image which thou hast set up.” (Dan. iii 
17, 18.) 

“For this is the message that ye heard from 
the beginning, that we should love one another. 
Not as Cain, “who was of that wicked one, and 
slew his brother.” (1 John iii. 11, 12.) 

Who, reflecting upon this subject, does not 
in his heart exclaim with Wordsworth? 

“ Oh! let thy word prevail, to take away 
The sting of human nature. Spread the Law, 
As it is written in thy holy Book, 


Throughout all lands; let every nation hear 
The high behest, and every heart obey. 

























Pollock exclaims : 


“True liberty was Christian, sanctified, 

Baptised, and found in Christian hearts alone. 

First born of virtue! daughter of the skies ! 

Nursling of truth divine! sister of all 

The graces, meekness, holiness, and love ; 

Giving to God, and man, and all below, 

That symptom showed of sensible existence, 

Their due, unasked; fear to whom fear was due ; 

To all respect, benevolence, and love, 

Companion of religion ; where she came, 

There freedom came; where dwelt, there freedom 
dwelt; 

Ruled where she ruled; expired where she expired. 

“He was the freeman, whom the truth made free ;” 

Who first of all the bands of Satan broke ; 

Who broke the bands of sin; and for his soul, 

In spite of fools, consulted seriously ; 

In spite of fashion persevered in good ; 

In spite of wealth or poverty, upright ; 

Who did as reason, not as fancy bade; 

Who heard temptation sing, and yet turned not 

Aside; saw sin bedeck her flowery bed, 

And yet would not go up; felt at his heart 

The sword unsheathed, yet would not sell the truth ; 

Who, having power, had not the will to hurt; 

Who blushed alike to be, or have a slave; 

Woo blushed at nought but sin, feared nought but 
God; 

Who, finally, in strong integrity 

Of soul, midst want, or riches, or disgrace, 

Uplifted, calmly sat, and heard the waves 

Of stormy folly breaking at his feet, 

Now shrill with praise, now hoarse with foul re- 
proach, 

And both despised sincerely ; seeking this 

Alone—the approbation of his God, 

Which still with conscience witnessed to his peace. 

This, this is freedom, such as angels use, 

And kindred to the liberty of God. 

First born of virtue! daughter of the skies! 

The man, the state, in whom she ruled, was free; 

All else were slaves of Satan, Sin and Death.” 


(Course of Time, Book iv.) 


Father of Good! this prayer in bounty grant, 
In mercy grant it to thy wretched sons, 
Then, not till then, shall persecution cease, 
And cruel wars expire. The way is marked, 
The guide appointed, and the ransom paid. 
Alas! the Nations, who of yore received 
These tidings, and in Christian temples meet, 
The sacred truth to acknowledge, linger still, 
Preferring bonds and darkness to a state 
Of holy freedom, by redeeming love 
Proffered to all, while yet on earth detained. 
Is the hope fallacious, or shall righteousness obtain 
A peaceable dominion, wide as earth, 
And ne’er tofail? The law of faith, 
Working through love, such conquest shall it gain? 
Such triumphs over sin and guilt achieve? 
Almighty Lord, thy further grace impart! 
And, with that help, the wonder shall be seen 
Fulfilled, the hope accomplished ; and thy praise 
Be sung with transport and unceasing joy.” 

(The Excursion.) 

W. O. B. 


——_ —<9 2 


How eminently in accordance with the in- a re 
junctions and instructions of Scripture,—“ If 
the Son, therefore, shall make you free, ye shall 
be free indeed.” John viii. 36. 

“Art thou called, being a servant? care not 
for it; but if thou mayest be made free, use it 
rather. For he that is called in the Lord, being 
a servant, is the Lord’s freeman.” .. . . “ Ye 
are bought with a price ; be not ye the servantsof | ignation, and self-denial ; and it will be a cau- 
men.” (1 Cor. vii. 21, part of the 22d and 23d.) | tion in future. I am going to sell a part of my 

“As free, and not using your liberty for a} little estate here to discharge the debt. I had 
cloak of maliciousness, but as the servants of| laid by fifty pounds to print a small work which 
God.” (1 Pet. ii. 16.) I wanted to distribute here; but as I must be 

“ Thou, therefore, gird up thy loins, and arise, | just, before I presume to offer that mite to 


The following circumstance is related in evi- 
dence of J. Fletcher’s strict sense of justice and 
integrity. Referring to a building which he 
had erected for a school and other purposes, he 
wrote, “I am sorry the building has come to so 
much more than I intended, but as the mischief 
is done, it is a matter to exercise patience, res- 
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the God of truth, I lay by the design. Money is 
so scarce here at this time, that I shall sell at a 
very great loss; but necessity and justice are 
two great laws which must be obeyed. As I 
design on my return to England to pinch until 
I have got rid of this debt, I may go and live 
in one of the cottages.” 

It appears that he was relieved from this em- 
barrassment, by one of his friends discharging 
the greater part of the debt. 





THE SAFETY OF EMANCIPATION. 


The French Minister, Drouyn de L’Huys, in 
his despatch on mediation, refers, among other 
unfriendly suggestions, to the probability of a 
servile war in this country, pronouncing it “ the 
culminating point of many irreparable disas- 
ters ;” and the Prince de Joinville, in the his- 
tory of the Peninsular campaign, of which an 
excellent translation by W. H. Hurlbut has 
just been published, remarks of a decree for the 
abolition of slavery that it would be a “ terrible 
resort.” Similar apprehensions seem to exist 
in the minds of many people in this country ; 
but we confess that we do not see on what they 
are founded, beyond that vague sense of inse- 
curity and doubt with which all great prospec- 
tive social changes are usually contemplated. 

No man, of course, can predict the future; no 
man can tell what is to be the result of any 
single act in the complicated workings of socie- 
ty; the slightest causes often lead to the most 
unexpected consequences ; while events which, 
at the outset, appeared to be big with disaster 
and ruin, pass off without producing more than 
a temporary agitation. What is to come, then, 
of the prodigious change with which the Presi- 
dent menaces southern society, it is impossible 
to foresee ; but judging by the whole history of 
the past, and under the light of such general 
principles as are pertinent to the case, we have 
no right to augur such fearful calamities as 
molest the fancies of the writers we cite. 

There have been slave insurrections in all 
times wherever slavery has existed, and there 
have been dreadful wars begun and carried on by 
servile classes ; but these have always been the 
incidents of the state of bondage, and never of 
the state of transition from that bondage to 
freedom. We possess few authentic accounts 
of the early eastern nations, but such fragments 
of history as we have are filled with reports of 
slave revolts, generally ending in sanguinary 
tragedies. In Greece the conspiracies and 
tumults of the helots were a perennial source of 
alarm to her statesmen, especially during the 
Peloponnesian war; and the Spartan State, to 
prevent the dangers of a too rapid increase of 
the class, ordered the horrible Krypteia, or 
voluntary slaughter of all the unarmed helots of 
Laconia. The greatest slave rebellion on rec- 
ord, when the insurgents seized the fortress 


of Sunium, and fought long and bravely for 
their freedom, occurred under the Roman ad- 
ministration of Greece. But we must look to 
the annals of Rome herself, both as a republic 
and an empire, for the most frequent, obstinate 
and bloody revolts of the bondmen. In the age 
of Sylla and Marius the insurrections of the 
slaves, encouraged by the example of their war- 
ring masters, assumed almost the proportions of 
civil wars, pervaded the greater part of Italy 
and Sicily, were protracted for a period of four 
years, and numbered millions of men among 
their victims. 

Nor has the modern world, in spite of the 
ameliorating influences of Christianity. and a 
more genuine civilization, been free from these 
outbreaks of subject classes. The great peasant 
wars of the middle ages were little more than 
uprisings of slaves, or serfs, or of rustics whom 
oppression had reduced to the condition of serfs. 
If, with the advent of juster laws, and the 
gradual transformation of the hard usages of 
antiquity into milder forms, such occurrences 
have lessened, they have yet never become ex- 
tinct. Our own colonial records contain repeat- 
ed regulations concerning the conspiracies, 
tumults and revolts perpetrated by negroes. 
The islands of the West Indies were at no time 
exempt from them up to the era of emancipa- 
tion by the Imperial Parliament. Every child 
in the United States has heard of the proceed- 
ings of Denmark Vesey and his followers at 
Charleston, of those of Nat Turner in Virginia, 
and of the slave fermentations in Tennessee 
shortly after the defeat of Fremont. 

Now, what is to be remarked of all these 
manifestations is, that they occurred while the 
slaves were still slaves, in an effort to secure 
their freedom, and never as the accompaniment 
of any act or process of emancipation. We 
cannot discover, in the whole course of human 
history, an instance of crime or abuse having 
been committed as the result of giving freedom 
to men, or of an emancipated class having turn- 
ed upon its benefactors in revenge for the 
grievances of the past. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of slaves have been released from their 
bonds by the decrees of states, by the opera- 
tions of laws, by the conscience or kindness of 
families, without producing either brutal vio- 
lence, general ruin, or dangerous license. Many 
were the predictions that the emancipation act 
in Jamaica would be the signal for the massa- 
cre of the masters, and yet when the day came, 
not an outrage was noted, but the churches were 
filled with worshipping multitudes, and the 
streets resounded with laughter and rejoicings. 
It was the same in St. Domingo when the 
decree of the French Commissioners raised the 
people from their servitude. And it was not 
until Bonaparte insanely attempted to rivet 
their shackles anew that the old passions were 
rekindled, and the “horrors of St. Domingo” 
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became a proverb of alarm. Thus it was 
proven, that while you may make men free with 
impunity, you cannot with safety reduce them 
again to bondage. 

+ The reasons are obvious. By emancipating 
a slave you do him a great good: you relieve 
him from a painful state of dependence; you 
restore him to his manhood ; and you appeal to 
all the better sympathies of his nature. His 
natural response is gratitude for the boon. But 
if you promise him the favor and then withhold 
it ; if you grant him his right this week and re- 
voke it the next; or if, having declared him a 
man, you continue to treat him as a brute or a 
chattel, his resentments are likely to be aroused, 
and he will struggle violently for the benefit 
which, freely yielded him, he will accept with 
accents of praise and thanksgiving. In the 
present condition of our own country, the only 
source of danger, according to these principles, 
will be in trying to continue the bondage of the 
slaves ; and not in their emancipation. 

In emancipating him from his personal rela- 
tions to his master, be it remembered, you do 
not emancipate him from the ordinary restraints 
of law and civil government. He will be just 
as much subject to these in his new as he was 
in his old capacity. He will be, indeed, more 
subject to them, inasmuch as he will then be 
under their direct control and influence. The 
law of the plantation, always arbitrary, cruel 
and provoking, will give place to the law of the 
land, which is equable and just. His oppor- 
tunities for doing wrong will be no greater than 


they are now, while his motives for doing right 


will be multiplied. 
Finally, the dangers, whatever they may be, 
are voluntarily incurred by the rebels. They 


have been warned for a year and a half to lay 


down their arms; they have known from the 


beginning what would be the inevitable effect of 


the war upon their servile class; they have 
seen the system overturned and uprooted 
wherever our armies have advanced; and they 
have been allowed three months by the Presi- 
dent to avert or to abide the results of his pro- 
clamation. As they continue to brave his 
threats, itis evident that they who conceive 
that they best understand the nature of the slave 
do not fear the consequences of the decree. 
Governor Pickens, in a late address to the peo- 
_ ple of South Carolina, defies its operations, and 
almost laughs it to scorn. If such as he, then, 
in the midst of the population to be affected, 
entertain no apprehensions, we may dismiss the 
alarms of remote spectators, like Monsieur 
Drouyn de L’Huys and the Prince de Joinville, 
as alike gratuitous and idle—WN. Y. Evening 
Post. 





CENSORIOUSNESS. 


When I was at Nottingham, I gave way too 
much to a practice which prevails there in a 





shameful degree, of sitting in judgment on the 
attainments and experience of others. At that 
time there was darkness enough in my own 
heart to have employed all my attention, and I 


think it may be generally asserted, that those 


who are the readiest to examine others are the 
most backward to examine themselves ; that the 
more we feel inclined to scrutinize our brother 
Christians with severity, the less able are we to 
endure such a scrutiny ourselves. Before 
Christianity can arrive at any degree of perfec- 
tion, we must have Jess tongue and more heart 
work. If aman be faithful to his convictions, 
he will find too much to do at home to busy 
himself with what he has no opportunities of 


sufficiently knowing,—his neighbor’s heart. We 


are to consider ourselves at all times as misera- 
bly ignorant; and it is only while we do con- 
sider ourselves as such, that we are in a dispo- 
sition to learn of a teacher so averse to the pride 
of the human heart as Jesus Christ.—Henry 
Kirke White. 








FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 10, 1863. 


THe Decree or EMANcrIPATION.—In ac- 
cordance with his Proclamation in the Ninth 
month last, President Lincoln issued, on the Ist 
instant, the Decree for the emancipation of all 
the slaves in such States and parts of States as 
were then in rebellion against the U. 8. Govern- 
ment. So far as relates to any recognition of 
slavery, by the Government, in these portions of 
the nation, emancipation is full, immediate and 
unconditional. 

Although it was only by virtue of his power 
as Commander-in-chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States that the President could 
give freedom to the slaves, yet the act itself is 
not of a military character, and it may therefore 
receive the unqualified approbation of the friends 
of peace. It is true that the military arm of 
Government is held ready to enforce this de- 
cree, but this is also true of all Executive, Le- 
gislative and Judicial acts and measures of 
whatever character. Let, then, every lover of 
peace and justice, freedom and religion, rejoice 
in the promulgation of this righteous decree, 
issued, as we believe, in the spirit of Christian- 
ity, if not in its form. It is evident that, on 
the part of the President, the act was not one 
merely of “ military necessity,” though it was 
only as such that he had authority to adopt it, 
but was performed with hearty good will, and, 
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1862, Carnanine S., daughter of Samuel and Celia 
Perisho, in the 16th year of her age. Her diary 
abounds with pious petitions to her heavenly Father. 


Dizp, in Philadelphia, on the 7th of 11th mo. last, 
in the 87th year of her age, Janz Jounsoy, relict of 
the late Benjamin Johnson, and an elder of Philadel- 
phia Monthly Meeting for the western district. This 
dear friend was permitted to close a long-life of use- 
fulness in the possession of unclouded mental power, 
in full realization of the promise, “Thou wilt keep 
him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on thee, 
because he trusteth in thee.” 


——, in Rochester, N. H., on the 15th ult., Menrra- 
BLE M., wife of Joseph M. Hanson, in the 43d year of 
her age. Possessing an affectionate disposition, with 
a love for the beautiful in nature, beloved and re- 
spected by her many friends and relatives, her hold 
on life was strong, but through redeeming love she 
was enabled to resign her precious family to, and 
trust confidingly in, the mercy of her dear Saviour. 
She bore a lingering and painful illness with Chris- 
tian patience, often saying, “ it is all right.” 


, on the 15th of 10th mo. last, near Plainfield, 
Hendricks county, Ind., in the 66th year of her age, 
Repecca MeNnDENHALL, an esteemed member of Plain- 
field Monthly Meeting. This dear friend was afflicted 
for several years with a painful disease, which she 
bore with much patience, manifesting a great desire 
for a perfect resignation to the Divioe will. For a 
few months of the latter part of her life, her suffer- 
ings increased and became very severe at times ; yet 


as he says, “sincerely believed to be an act of 
justice,” on which he could reverently “ invoke 
the considerate judgment of mankind, and the 
gracious favor of Almighty God.” 

When the disciples of our Lord told him they 
had seen one casting out devils in his name, 
and had forbidden him, because he followed not 
with them, they were rebuked by the answer— 
“ Forbid him not; for he that is not against us, 
is for us.” We fear that some sincere friends 
of the slave in England, have, in their ignorance 
of the real position and character of our Presi- 
dent, entertained feelings very similar to those 
of the disciples—stigmatizing his proclamation 
as “‘a mere time-serving act of policy, or expe- 
diency,” “not calling for any expression of 
sympathy ” from the friends of emancipation. 
The rebuke of our Saviour is surely applicable 
to such anti-slavery disciples as these. 

Another class of persons, both at home and 
abroad, condemn emancipation, under the absurd 
apprehension that, contrary to the teaching of 



























history and to all experience during the present 
century, it will produce insurrection. We in- 
sert in this number an interesting and con- 
elusive article on this subject from the N. Y. 
Evening Post. 

The President’s recent Proclamation is, of 
course, placed in our columns. By what means, or 
when, its great object will be effected,-we cannot 
foresee and will not attempt to predict. Every 
needful moral and peaceable support should be 
earnestly accorded to it, and one of the import- 
ant aids is that in which many Friends are now 
actively engaged—contributing to the welfare 
of such of the colored people as may be brought 
into want and suffering in their transition from 
slavery to freedom in the midst of war. 


——~-~08—- —_____ 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting, Germantown, on the 
4th of 12th mo. last, Jonn H. Bontine, of Darby, 
to ANNABELLA C. Ocporn, of Philadelphia. 


—_—_—_——— wo 


Diep, near Clarksville, Clinton Co., Ohio, on the 
21st of 7th mo., 1862, Mary Ann, daughter of Abra- 
ham and Jane Hawkins, in the 19th year of her age. 
She exhorted those around her to prepare for heaven, 
and calmly passed away. 


——, on the 18th of 10th mo., 1862, Asznata, wife 
of Milton Chamness, in the 26th year of her age, a 
member of Cottonwood Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Lyon Co., Kansas. 


——, on the 30th of 10th mo., 1862, Pamygas Harris, 
in the 38th year of his age, an exemplary and useful 
member of Honey Creek Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 


——, at the same place, on the 2lst of 11th mo., 






her hope and trust were so firmly fixed on her 
Saviour, that when death came it “had no sting,” 
and “ the grave no victory ;” and although the change 
was sudden, her mind appeared clear and bright to 
the last, being fully sensible of her situation. She 
requested her friends and relatives who surrounded 
her bed not to grieve for her, and when near her 
close was distinctly heard to say, “‘ Thy will, O Lord, 
be done, and not mine.” 


, near Tecumseh, Michigan, in the 72d year of 
his age, Aaron Comrort, an esteemed member of 
Adrian Monthly Meeting. Several times during the 
last few months, while in about his usual health, he 
expressed the belief that he should not live through 
the coming winter; and manifested a quiet resigua- 
tion to the wiil of his heavenly Father. He was a 
diligent attender of our religious meetings, and 
evinced an earnest concern for the maintenance of 
the doctrines and testimonies of our religious society 
in their original purity. Although he expressed but 
little during the latter part of his illness, quietly 
passing away without much apparent suffering, those 
present at his close felt a consoling assurance that 
his end was peace. 


——, on the 16th of 12th mo., 1862, Desorag T., 
wife of Josiah Walton, in the 46th year of her age, a 
member of Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 
This dear friend was much afflicted with a protracted 
and often severe illness, which she bore with pa- 
tience and Christian resignation, often remarking 
that her sufferings were great, but only sent in 
mercy; and she hoped they would tend more fully 
to ganctify her heart, and fit her for fature glory, in 
the mansions of her dear Saviour whom she loved, 
feared, and endeavored to obey. It seemed her in- 
creasing desire as time advanced, that her own 
family, and her friends every where, might be pre- 
served from evil, live near the truth, and be pre- 
pared at the end of time to meet her in that world 
where partings are not known. 


——, in Mahoning Co., Ohio, 29th of 11th mo., 
1862, Jemima, relict of John Carson, in the 76th year 
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ofher age,a valuable and esteemed member and 
elder of Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting. She 
was ardently attached to her own religious society 
and to its doctrines and distinguishing views. The 
last four months of her life were almost wholly passed 
in her chamber. Her sufferings at times were very 
acute, but in the midst of them she recounted her 
blessings, and expressed that her peace was made. 
She bore her long and painful illness with much pa- 
tience and resignation, leaving the consoling evi- 
dence that her end was peace. 


and designate as the States and parts of States 
wherein the people thereof respectively are this 
day in rebellion against the United States, the 
following, to wit: 

Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, (except the Par- 
ishes of St. Bernard, Plaquemines, Jefferson, 
St. James, Ascension, Assumption, Terrebone, 
Lafourche, St. Martin, and Orleans, including 
the city of New Orleans,) Mississippi, Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, North Caro- 
lina and Virginia, (except the forty-eight coun- 
ties designated as West Virginia, and also the 
counties of Berkley, Accomac, Northampton, 
Elizabeth City, York, Princess Ann, and Nor- 
folk, including the cities of Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth,) and which excepted parts are for the 
present left precisely as if the proclamation were 
not issued. 
















—_— to 
THF EMANCIPATION PRQCLAMATION OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Washington, Jan. 1st, 1863.—By the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America : 


A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, on the twenty-second day of Sep- 








tember, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-two, a proclamation 
was issued by the President of the United States, 
containing among other things the following, to 
wit : 

“That on the first day of January, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-three, all persons held as slaves within 
any State or designated part of a State, the 
people whereof shall then be in rebellion against 
the United States, shall be then, thence- 
forward and forever free, and the Executive 
Government of the United States, including the 
military and naval authority thereof, will recog- 
nize and maintain the freedom of such persons, 
and will do no act or acts to repress such per- 
sons, or any of them, in any effort they may make 
for their active freedom. That the Executive 
will, on the first day of January aforesaid, by 
proclamation, designate the States and parts of 
States, if any, in which the people therein, re- 
spectively, shall then be in rebellion against the 
United States; and the fact that any State, and 
the people thereof, shall, on that day, be in good 
faith represented in the Congress of the United 
States, by members chosen thereto at elections, 
wherein a majority of the qualified voters of 
such State shall have participated, shall, in the 
absence of strong countervailing testimony, be 
deemed conclusive evidence that such State and 
the people thereof are not then in rebellion 
against the United States.” 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, Presi- 
dent of the United States, by virtue of the 
power in me vested as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, in 
time of actual armed rebellion against the 
authority and Government of the United States, 
and as a fit and necessary war measure for sup- 
pressing the said rebellion, do, on this, the first 
day of January, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, and, 
in accordance with'my purpose so to do, publicly 
proclaimed for the full period of one hundred 
days from the day first above mentioned, order 


























And by virtue of the power and for the pur- 


pose aforesaid, I do order and declare that all 
persons held as slaves within the said designated 
States and parts of said States, are and hence- 
forward shall be free; and that the Executive 
Government of the United States, including the 
military and naval authorities thereof, will 
recognize and maintain the freedom of said per- 
sons. 


And I hereby enjoin upon the people so de- 


clared to be free, to abstain from all violence, 
unless in necessary self-defence, and I recom- 
mend to them that in all cases, when allowed, they 
labor faithfully for reasonable wages. 
further declare and make known, that such per- 
sons of suitable condition will be received into 
the armed service of the United States, to gar- 
rison forts, positions, stations, and other places, 
and to man vessels of all sorts in the said service. 
And upon this act, sincerely believed to be an 
act of justice warranted by the Constitution, 
upon military necessity, I invoke the consider- 
ate. judgment of mankind, and the gracious favor 
of Almighty God. 
In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand, and caused the seal of the United States 
to be affixed. 


And I 


[L.S.] Done at the city of Washington, this 


the first day of January, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, and 
of the independence of the United States of 
America the eighty-seventh. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
By the President, 
W. H. Sewarnp, Secretary of State. 





CHILDHOOD’S SORROW. 


Mothers often greatly err in undervaluing 
the little griefs and disappointments of child- 
ren. The trifles which give them pain and 
trouble would be nothing to us, so we unrea- 
sonably exact of them the same indifference. 
Did you ever reflect how different the same 
scene looks at your own height, and from that 
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point at which your little child must view it? 
If not, you will realize it by stooping down be- 
side him and taking in a view of the same 
landscape. So mothers should learn to place 
themselves at the child’s mental standpoint in 
all their dealings with them. 

A lady of great strength of mind and fine 
sensibilities, once told a friend that she never 
suffered more acutely than once in childhood 
when her mother carelessly swept into the 
fire some of the shining silk of the milk-weed 
plant. She had found it for the first time in 
some of her little walks, and was greatly de- 
lighted with her treasure, laying it out in 
parcels, thinking what enjoyment she would 
have over it with her little companions, assign- 
ing it various uses in her simple domestic 
economy. Her mother entered, and finding 
the litter on the carpet, hastily and coldl 
swept it all into the fire, despite the child’s en- 
treaties. The poor grieved little thing fled 
away almost distracted, and for several days 
could scarcely bear to look on her mother’s 
face. To her it was as reala source of anguish, 
as for the millionaire to see all his choice pos- 
sessions swept away by the devouring flame. 

Oh, mother, learn to reverence every tender, 
loving thing in your little child’s nature. The 


world will harden it soon enough, without your 
hand aiding in the work. Enter feelingly into 


its little joys, and add to them the double 
pleasure of your approving smile. 


The Moravian. 


———-~+e2-—-—___ 


From Illustrations of the Primitive Christianity of the British 
Islands, in the London Friend. 


ENSLAVEMENT AND MISSION OF ST. PATRICK 
AS STATED BY HIMSELF. 
(Concluded from page 280.) 


As regards the success of his mission, and the 
earnestness with which he devoted himself to 
the work, he says—“ I am very greatly debtor to 
the Lord who gave me so much favor that many 
people were born again to God through me, and 
that clergy everywhere should be ordained for 
this people, lately coming to the faith from the 
extremity of the earth. It therefore behoves 
us to fish diligently as the Lord teaches, saying, 
‘ Follow me and I will make you become fishers 
of men. And again, ‘ Lo! J send forth fishers 
and many hunters, saith the Lord.’ So it very 
much behoves us to spread our nets that a 
numerous multitude should be taken for the 
Lord everywhere.” 

Some time after Patrick’s mission had been 
in successful operation in Ireland; when he 
had obtained many converts in whose Christian 
progress he was deeply interested, a prince or 
chieftain named Coroticus, who professed to be 
a Christian, made a hostile descent upon the 


coast. 
people, killed those that resisted, and carried 
off many others, whom he sold into slavery 
among the Picts and probably among the Scots 
who had recently settled in Alba. 
ly spoken of as a Welsh prince ; but incidental 
allusions of Patrick make it doubtful whether 
he was a native of Britain or of Bretagne in 
Gaul. 
to a community under the dominion of the 
Romans, for Patrick speaks to him as if he were 
his fellow-citizen—a Roman citizen ; therefore 



















Sympathize |. 
with its little griefs, and comfort with cheering 
words of tender love the little sobbing bosom.— 






Coroticus plundered the houses of the 


He is usual- 


In eicher case, he must have belonged 


we infer Coroticus was not a Welshman. 

After some explanatory remarks on his own 
mission, Patrick says, “I write with my own 
hands these words to Coroticus, to be delivered 
to him by the soldiers. I do not say (delivered) 
to my fellow-citizen, nor to pious Roman citi- 


y | zens, but I say, to citizens of the devil—apos- 


tates who, on account of their evil and hostile 
acts in the work of death are fit companions of 
the sanguinary Scots and Picts. They mocked 
my messenger when I wrote to ask for some of 
the baptized captives they had taken. There- 
fore I know not whom I should grieve most for, 
whether those who were slain, those they took 
captives, or they whom the devil has so griev- 
ously ensnared for the everlasting pains of hell. 
‘Let every man who fears God know that they 
are estranged from me, and from my Lord Christ, 
on whose mission I am now employed. 

I beseech you that none of you who are 
saints and humble in heart, suffer yourselves to 
be flattered by such persons, nor take meat or 
drink with them; nor receive alms from them 
until they atone to God for the tears they have 
cruelly caused to be shed, and liberate the ser- 
vants of God, and the baptized hand-maidens of 
Christ for whom He died.” 

“The Most High rejects the offerings of the 
unjust who offer a sacrifice from the substance 
of the poor. ‘ Woe to them that fill themselves 
with things which are not their own ;’ and ‘ What 
avails it to a man to gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?’ It were a long task to 
bring down all the testimonies of the law 
against such cupidity. Avarice is a mortal 
crime. ‘ Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's 
goods.’ *‘ Thou shalt dono murder.” A homi- 
cide cannot be with Christ. ‘He who hates his 
brother is a murderer” And ‘He who does not 
love his brother remaineth in death.” What, 
then, is the guilt of him who has defiled his 
hands in the blood of the sons of God, whom He 
has lately acquired in the uttermost parts of the 
earth ?” 

The following passage appears as if addressed 
to Coroticus as Patrick’s fellow-countryman— 
one of those who did not regard or honor him : 
“T ama servant to Christ Jesus the Lord, al- 
though my own do not acknowledge me. ‘A 
prophet has no honor in his own country.’ We 
are not of the same fold, nor have we one God 
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and Father; as he says, “ He who is not with me 
ws against me, and he who gathereth not with me 


scattereth abroad.’ 


I seek nothing for myself, 


nor my own advantage, but forGod. But what 


shall I do, O Lord? 


Behold thy sheep are torn 


and destroyed by these robbers at the instiga- 
tion of Coroticus, who has with hostile mind 
delivered them into the hands of the Scots and 


Picts !” 


“ Which of the saints would not feel horror 
at the idea of associating with, or joining in, 
the banquets of such wretches? From the 
spoils of the dead Christians they have filled 
their houses; they live on rapine, the wretched 


creatures ! 


The Church deplores and mourns 


her sons and daughters whom the sword has not 
yet slain, but are carried off and transported to 
a distant country, where sin is manifestly griev- 
ous, and shamelessly abounds. The free-born 
Christians are sold, and reduced to slavery 
among the most unworthy, the most abandoned 


Picts. 


Therefore with sadness and grief will I 


exclaim, O most excellent and loving brethren, 
sons whom I have begotten in Christ, what can 


I do for you? 


Iam not worthy to assist you 


with God’s assistance, nor with that of man. 
The iniquity of the unjust has prevailed against 


us. 


most dear to me. 


I grieve for you, I lament for you, oh 
But, again, I rejoice within 


myself when I think I have not labored (with 


you) in vain. 


Thanks to God, ye who believed, 


and are baptized, have withdrawn (your hearts) 
from the things of the world, and are beginning 
to journey towards heaven, ‘where there shall be 
neither night, nor grief, nor death any more.’ 
There ‘ ye shall exult like young bulls unbound 
Jrom chains, and shall trample on the unjust, 
and they shall be like dust beneath your feet.’ 
Ye shall reign then with the apostles and proph- 
ets and martyrs, and shall receive (an inherit- 
ance in) the everlasting kingdom: as He testi- 
fies, ‘ They shall come from the east and from 
the west, and shall sit down with Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven.’ 
But cruel men, magicians, homicides, liars, and 


perjurers, shall have their part in the lake of 
In what place, then, shall Coroti- 
cus with his most abandoned rebels against 


eternal fire. 


Christ see themselves whilst eternal rewards are 


distributed ?” 


“T earnestly entreat you, whichever of you be 
a servant of God, that he be ready to be the 


bearer of this letter, and that he be drawn away 
by nobody from reading it in the presence of all 
the people before Coroticus himself. If the Lord 
inspires them perhaps they may at length repent 
and turn to God—repent them of their sins 
which they have so impiously committed against 
the Lord’s brethren; and that they may libe- 
rate the baptized captive women whom they 
formerly took, so that they may deserve from 
God to live and be made whole here and for 
ever. 
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“ The peace of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost remain with you. 
Thus concludes that most earnest and uncom- 
promising epistle. What an admirable anti- 
slavery and anti-war document it is! 
been a slave himself, and he knew how to feel 
for the enslaved. He was a true. Abolitionist, 
that would have gone to the fullest length with 
John Woolman in neither partaking of the hos- 
pitality of slaveholders nor receiving alms from 
We can imagine, as- we 
read that epistle, what St. Patrick’s preaching 
How his whole soul and sym- 
pathies would go forth towards those he was 
seeking to win to Christ; and how arousing 
would be his entreaty and admonition to the 
unconverted sinner. 

In the early period of St. Patrick’s missionary 
labors it is probable he had no settled home. 
But it is quite certain that the principality of 
Ullidia (also called Dalriedia, which comprised 
the present Counties of Down and Antrim) re- 
tains more evidence of his personal residence as 
a local bishop than any other section of Ireland. 
Within that region, there are two Temple- 
patricks, each indicating by its name that a 
great church and bishopric was there founded 
and presided over by Patrick himself. It is 
regarded as a historical fact that during the 
latter part of his life he resided at Sabhall 
Patraic—the Barn of Patrick, situated in the 
southern part of the same principality. Why 
Patrick’s house was called a barn has not been 
explained ; but there must have been some spe- 
cial reason which caused that name to be fixed 
on, and perpetuated. On its site was after- 
wards erected the Abbey of Sabhall, or, in 
other words, the College of the Barn. 
situated near to the present Downpatrick, and 
in the church of that town, named after him, 
Patrick’s remains were interred in the year 457. 
Having been born A. Dp. 372, he must have 
been eighty-five years of age at his death ; which 
took place on the 17th day of March, still 
annually celebrated throughout Ireland as St. 
Patrick’s heavenly birth-day. On that anniver- 
sary, the shamrock continues to be worn by 
Irish from the highest to the lowest rank 
throughout the island, asa memento of the pat- 
ron saint. The association of Patrick’s memory 
with that humble little trefoil has a beautiful 
Tradition tells us it originated on 
the remarkable occasion when his preaching 
reached the hearts and consciences of the assem- 
bled nobles as he addressed them on an open 
When there unfolding the 


them, for the poor. 


must have been. 


lawn near Tara. 


doctrine of the Trinity, he is said to have 
stooped down and plucked a shamrock leaf from 
the green sward on which he stood and com- 
mented on its structure, as illustrating his sub- 
ject, in a manner that brought conviction to 
their souls. 
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THE SEIZURE IN LEEDS, [ENGLAND,] FOR 
BIRSTAL EASTER DUES. 
SALE AND PUBLIC MEETING IN VICAR’S CROFT. 


The six dining-room chairs seized from the 
house of Mr. Martin, of Beech Grove Terrace, 
Leeds, under a distress warrant for ls. 6d., is- 
sued at the instance of W. M. Heald, vicar of 
Birstal, were publicly sold by auction yester- 
day afternoon, in. Vicar’s Croft. The occasion 
was regarded by the conscientious opponents of 
Easter Dues and similar imposts as a favorable 
opportunity for disseminating, by oral addresses 
and published statements, the principles and 
reasons by which those are actuated who de- 
cline to make these compulsory payments for the 
support of a church whose ministrations they 
never attend. The seizure, probably from the 
circumstance of its novelty in this town, at- 
tracted more than ordinary attention, and 
placards, of which the following is a specimen, 
have appeared upon the walls and been dis- 
tributed in the streets within the last few 
days ;— 

“¢ Special Religious Service.—The Principles 
of - Church of England, as by law established, 
will be illustrated at four o’clock on Monday 
next, October 5th, 1862, in the Vicar’s Croft, 
by the public sale of six dining-room chairs, 
seized at a gentleman’s house in Beech Grove 
Terrace, Leeds, last Friday (as announced in 
the Mercury of last Saturday,) by virtue of a 
warrant of distress obtained by W. M. Heald, 
vicar of Birstal, under the advice of the 
Bishop of Ripon, for the recovery of Easter 
Dues.” 

The time fixed for the sale was four o’clock, 
but a considerable crowd assembled long before 
that hour. The individual who had undertaken 
to discharge the duties of auctioneer, had at 
that time mounted the wagon in which the six 
chairs were placed in readiness for the sale, and 
on being identified he became the subject of a 
smart fire of jokes, and the ironical comments 
of the crowd forced him, for the moment, to quit 
his elevated position. About a quarter to four, 
Dr. Brewer, W. Thomas, J. Adcock, Mr. Mar- 
tin, and others, who were announced to address 
the assembly after the sale, arrived, and were 
enthusiastically welcomed. At four o’clock the 
crowd had increased to at least 4000 or 5000, 
and the auctioneer, Mr. George Furness, amidst 
the laughter and by no means complimentary 
remarks of the assembly, gave an indication that 
he was about to begin. He placed in his hat- 
band a card, informing all of his right to act as 
an auctioneer, but the moment he attempted to 
proceed with the usual introductory address, the 
discordant murmur from the multitude around 
him prevented a word being heard. He at- 
tempted vainly to still the noise, but the only 
expressions which were audible were the recom- 
mendations to him from stentorian voices to 
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“ throw up the job,” and to “show the chairs.” 
Three or four times he began “ Now, gentlemen,” 
but was unable to get further, until at length a 
momentary lull oceurring, he availed himself ot 
the opportunity to inform them that he should 
sell whatever they might say. The disturbance, 
however, continued for some minutes, and Mr. 
Thomas then appealed to the crowd to allow the 
sale to proceed. Amidst frequent interruptions 
and hisses, the auctioneer was enabled to hurry 
over the conditions of sale, and to inform his 
hearers that the chairs were seized for Easter 
dues. His request for a bid was at first re- 
sponded to by satirical offers of a penny per 
chair, but an arrangement having been pre- 
viously made *that the articles should be re- 
purchased and presented to the gentleman from 
whom they were seized, £1. 1s. per chair was 
offered, and they were knocked down almost im- 
mediately at that price (£6. 6s. for the six.) 
The auctioneer, apparently glad that he had 
concluded his task, took off his hat, thanked 
those present, and disappeared. 


Councillor Tatham then presented himself, 


and said he had been asked to preside on that 
occasion, more for the purpose of introducing 
other speakers than of offering any remarks of 
his own. He remarked that they boasted they 
lived in a day of religious liberty, and they did 
enjoy this to a large extent, but he thought they 
had seen enough that day to show there was 
room for still further progress in that direction. 
They were at liberty to hold their own religious 
opinions, and to worship according to their own 
views, but unless they subscribe to the support 
of one religious denomination which happened 
to be supreme, they were liable to have their 
property taken from them to support opinions 
from which they conscientiously dissented. 
The Society of Friends, of which he was a 
member, had always resisted the payment of ec- 
clesiastical demands, and that this was from prin- 
ciple and not from a “ scruple of the pocket,” 
was shown by the fact that they went on year by 
year paying [through distraint five or ten foll the 
amount of the original claim. He had been 
looking over the amount obtained from the So- 


ciety of Friends by distraints similar to the one 
brought before them that day, and he found 
that from the commencement it had exceeded 
£1,200,000. In former years, there were gen- 
erally a large number of persons in prison for 
refusing to pay these imposts, but since 1759 
he was not aware that any member of their So- 
ciety had been imprisoned for the non-payment 
of church-rates or tithe. No less than thirty- 
three died in prison rather than pay what they 
conscientiously objected to; and the last of 
these was ninety-seven years old, and he, al- 
though discharged, died from the ill-usage to 

[* Of course, without the sanction or complicity of 


the Friend from whom the chairs were taken.—Eb. 
F. R.]} 
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which he was subjected before he could leave 


prison. He was glad to find that dissenters 
were beginning to act upon the principle which 
the Society of Friends had adopted for the last 
200 years, and he believed that if they had 
done so throughout, there would have been no 
need for their meeting together on that occasion. 
He did not blame the Church as being worse 
than any other body, for he believed that these 
abuses were inseparable from any predominant 
sect. Christianity ought to be free and open to 
every one, and those who conscientiously dif- 
fered from any denomination should not be 
called upon to contribute towards it. 

We quote the foregoing, says the British 
Friend, from the Leeds Mercury of the 7th ult. 
Besides what was so sensibly uttered by our 
friend the chairman, the assemblage was ad- 
dressed by several other influential parties in 
support of a resolution declaring compulsory 
payments on behalf of religion to be unjust in 
principle, and contrary to Scripture, &c. 





BATHS AND BATHING. 


A cold bath is 75 deg. and under; temperate, 
75 to 80 deg.; tepid, 85 to 95 deg.; warm, 95 
to 100 deg.; hot, 100 deg. and over. 

The temperature of the body in health is 98 
deg. Fah. For purposes of cleansing the skin, 
a hot bath is the most efficient, but it should be 
indulged in only occasionally and for a few 
minutes at a time, as it rapidly exhausts the 
physical powers. It opens the pores of the skin, 
and increases the activity of the circulation for 
the moment, but if followed by an instantaneous 
cold shower bath, an invigorating effect is pro- 
duced. A hot bath excites, a warm bath soothes 
and tranquillizes ; it makes the pulse slower, and 
causes more equable breathing. 

A vapor bath is of steam, instead of water, 
and is applied inside as well as out; its first 
effect is a feeling of oppression, but soon per- 
spiration is induced, and delightful sensations 
ensue. To prevent taking cold, the person 
should pass from the steam chamber into a tepid 
bath for a single moment, then wipe dry briskly, 
dress and walk. 

No kind of bath ought to be taken within an 
hour before a regular meal, nor sooner than four 
hours after; sudden death has often resulted 
from inattention to the latter. The best time 
for bathing is immediately after rising in the 
morning, as then there is greater power of reac- 
tion, without which there is no invigoration, no 
benefit. 

The sponge-bath is the application of water 
to the surface of the body by means of a sponge. 
When persons are feeble, one portion of the 
body should undergo the process at a time, then 
be quickly wiped and dried, and covered, before 
another is exposed. There are few persons in- 
deed who would not be greatly benefited by the 
following procedure every morning, winter and 
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summer: Wash the hands first in a small amount 
of water with soap, for if but little is used, a 
teacupful, it is warmed by the hands, and thus 
becomes more cleansing, without the trouble of 
preparing warm water; then rinse them well; 
afterwards wash the face ina large basin of cold 
water just drawn or brought into the room, for 
all cold water becomes filthy in an hour or two 
if kept standing in a sitting or sleeping apart- 
ment. After the face has been washed plenti- 
fully, throw the water up to the elbows, then a 
little higher at every dash with the hand, until 
the arms, neck, throat, behind the ears, arm 
pits and upper portion of the chest have been 
deluged with water; next (except women with 
long hair,) wash the whole scalp abundantly, 
rubbing the water into and about the root of 
the hair with the ends of the fingers; then wipe 
with a towel, absorbing as much of the damp- 
ness from the hair as possible with an extra dry 
cloth, and dress, leaving the arrangement of the 
hair to the last, so as to give it an opportunity 
of drying somewhat ; for if it is wringing wet, 
it will not dress well, and besides will keep the 
head cold by its evaporation. In dressing the 
hair after such a washing of the head, the 
comb should be passed through it in the gen- 
tlest manner, so as to make no strain upon the 
roots, nor break any hair in disengaging the 
tangles. The hair thus dressed in the morn- 
ing will remain so the whole day, or if not, can 
be easily re-dressed with the advantage of per- 
fect cleanliness, which cannot be said of the 
filthy practice of using hair oils —Hall’s Jour- 
nal of Health. 
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CREDO NON OPINOR. 


I ask a perfect creed ! 
Oh that to me were given 

The teaching that leads none astray— 
The scholarship of heaven ! 


Sure wisdom and pure light, 
With lowly, loving fear ; 
The steadfast, ever-looking eye, 
The ever-listening ear ; 
Calm faith that grasps the word 
Of Him who cannot lie ; 
That hears alone the voice divine, 
Though crowds are standing by ; 
The one whole truth I seek, 
In this sad age of strife ; 
The truth of Him who is the Truth, 
And in whose truth is life; 
Truth which contains true rest ; 
Which is the grave of doubt; 
Which ends uncertainty and gloom, 
And casts the falsehood out. 
O True One, give me truth! 
And let it quench in me 
The thirst of this long-craving heart, 
And set my spirit free. 
O Truth of God, destroy 
The clouds, the chain, the war; 
Dawn to this stormy midnight be, 
My bright and morning star ! 
— Bonar. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forrten [nTeLtigencs.—Advices from Liverpool to 
the 20th ult., have been received. 


Enatanp.—The papers generally commented upon 
President Lincoln’s annual message, and most of 
them considered his scheme of emancipation im- 
practicable. The London Daily News and the Star 
anticipate the destruction of slavery rather from the 
war than from this plan. The allusions of the mes- 
sage to foreign affairs were viewed as pacific. 

The London Times regards the liberality shown by 
a portion of the American public towards relieving 
the distress in Lancashire, as an indication that a 
clearer perception of the honorable part England has 
played during the war, now prevails. The Daily 
News extols the movement as a proof not only of 
generous sympathy for their suffering kinsmen, but 
of good feeling towards the Queen and the country 
at large. 


France.—The Moniteur, (official paper,) says that 
some journalists exaggerate the tendency of the 
course of France when offering mediation to America, 
and entirely misunderstand its character. 


Greece.—The popular vote on the choice of a 
King appears to have been decidedly in favor of 
Prince Alfred of England; but England, France and 
Russia had come to an understanding, by which both 
he and the Duke of Leuchtenberg, a German prince, a 
relative of the Emperors of France and Russia, who 
had also been spoken of, were withdrawn as candi- 
dates, and Prince Ferdinand, of Saxe Coburg, father 
of the present King of Portugal, was proposed, by 
agreement of the three Powers. The Prince, how- 
ever, has declined the offer. 

It was stated that Earl Russell had proposed a con- 
ference in London of the Powers which were parties 
to the treaty of Vienna, in 1815, and had notified the 
Courts of France, Russia, Austria and Prussia to that 
effect, the design being to offer to relinquish the 
British protectorate over the Ionian Islands, and to 
transfer them to the government of Greece, with 
which the people are allied by race, language and 
religion, and to which they have frequently expressed 
a wish to be united. 


Iraty.—The government has declined further 
negotiations with France on the Roman question. 


Cu1na.—T wo expeditions sent from Ningpo against 
the rebels have been successful, the allied forces 
having captured Kahding, and the Imperialists 
taken Fingoha, the rebel strongkold. The Moham- 
medan insurrection in Shensi has been suppressed. 


Sourn America.—The government of Peru is re- 
ducing its army, having disbanded 4000 men, most 
of whom will be compelled to return to agricultural 
pursuits. Great difficulties exist in reference to the 
current coin, the silver being insufficient to meet 
public wants, and the gold coins being unsettled in 
value. The Congress has under consideration a plan 
for the regulation of this matter. 


Domestic.—The President, on the Ist inst., in ac- 
cordance with the purpose announced by him on the 
22d of 9th month last, issued his proclamation, de- 


claring freedom to all persons held as slaves in the | 


rebellious States, and designating the States and 
parts of States then in rebellion. This important 
document is given in full in another part of this paper. 
It appears to have been received with a general ex- 


pression of approval by loyal citizens, of which vari- 
ous public evidences have been given ; though regret 
is felt by some at the exceptions to its application in 
About 4000 colored persons 


the rebellious States. 
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at Norfolk, Va., had a procession on the Ist, in honor 
of the proclamation. 


The President has signed the bill for the admission 


of West Virginia as a State. 


The Missouri Legislature, which met on the 29th 


ult., organized by the election of emancipation can- 
didates to fill all the offices of both Houses. The 
Senate, on the first day, unanimously adopted a 
resolution declaring a]l emancipationists favorable 
to compensated emancipation as enunciated by the 
President. Both Houses adopted a resolution ask- 
ing Congress to grant to the State all the rebel pro- 
perty confiscated therein by the United States, to 
compensate loyal citizens for losses sustained during 
the war. The Governor’s message advocates eman- 
cipation, and recommends a plan by which the chil- 
dren of slaves born after the passage of the act shall 
be free, but remain under the control of their mothers 
till arrived at a certain age; the masters to be com- 
pensated. 


The President, by an order dated in the 10th month 


last, has constituted a Provisional Court for the State 
of Louisiana, and appointed Charles A. Peabody, of 
New York, Provisional Judge, with authority to try 
all cases, civil and criminal, especially such as come 
under the jurisdiction of the U. S. District and Cir- 
cuit Courts, and to appoint the necessary officers of 
such Court; these appointments to continue during 
the pleasure of the President, not extending beyond 
the military occupation of New Oreleans, or the 
restoration of the civil power in the State. 


The Post Office Department has given notice that 


the practice of some Postmasters of sending through 
the mails packages of clothing, &c., charged with 
only one cent an ounce postage, is a palpable viola- 
tion of law, such articles being subject to letter 
postage ; that such packages are held for the legal 
postage at the distributing or delivering offices, ac- 
cumulating to a troublesome extent, and in most 
cases never reaching the parties addressed. To 
prevent further loss and the improper interruption of 
business at the large offices, all Postmasters are re- 
quired to make themselves fully acquainted with the 
postal laws and regulations; and the mailing here- 
after by any Postmaster of packages of the kind 
mentioned, without the proper postage prepaid by 
stamps, will be considered sufficient cause for a re- 
moval. 


Military Affairs.—The iron-clad steamer Monitor 


was sunk on the 31st ult., in a storm off Cape Hatte- 
ras. It was at the time on the way southward, in 


company with the gunboat Rhode Island. A num- 


ber of the crew were saved, but one boat belonging 


to the Rhode Island, and several men from the two 
vessels, were missing at the latest accounts, though 
they may have been picked up by passing vessels. 
No important movement is reported on the Rappa- 
hannock. A body of rebel cavalry made an incur- 
sion on the 27th ult., to Dumfries, about 25 miles 
north of Fredericksburg, where they attacked a U. 
S. force stationed there, but were repulsed. They 
then proceeded to Occoquan, had an engagement 
with asmall body, and took some prisoners, and 
finally moved off in a western direction, towards the 
Blue Ridge. A second raid to Dumfries was made 
on the 2d inst., and some stores and wagons were 
captured. 
On the 27th ult., Generals Herron and Blunt, with 
@ part of their army, crossed the Boston Mountain, in 
northwestern Arkansas, and advanced to Van Buren. 
where they attacked a body of rebel troops and 
drove them across the Arkansas river, taking 100 
prisoners, three steamboats and some camp equipage. 
The latest accounts represent the rebels as retreating 
towards Arkadelphia. Gen. Blunt also reports that 
a detachment sent by him into the Indian Territory 
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had driven the rebel forces there across the Arkan- 
sas line at Fort Gibson, and destroyed their fortifi- 
eations at Fort Davis; and that a body of Choctaws 
and Creeks in the rebel service had expressed a wish 
to lay down their arms and return to their allegiance 
to the United States. 

A terrible conflict, continuing through several 
days, and the result of which was but partly known 
when our paper went to press, has taken place near 
Murfreesborough, Tenn. The army of Gen. Rose- 
crans, numbering about 45,000 infantry, advanced 
from Nashville on the 26th ult., and skirmishes 
occurred on the 27th, resulting favorably to the U. 
S. forces. On the 30th, the rebels were found 
strongly posted on the banks of Stone’s River, and 
early the next morning they attacked the right wing 
of Gen. Rosecrans’ army, commanded by Gen. 
McCook, which was overpowered and forced back; 
but several subsequent attacks on the centre and 
left wing were successfully resisted. The contest 
continued eleven hours, and was only ended by 
darkness. At its close, the rebels occupied the 
ground held by the Union troops in the morning, 
and had taken a large number of prisoners, and 
more than twenty cannon. On the next two days 
the rebels appear to have been the assailants, and 
were constantly repulsed until the afternoon of the 
2d, when one brigade of Gen. Rosecrans’ force, 
which had crossed the river, was driven back; but 
being reinforced, in turn defeated its opponents, and 
a general advance was then made along the whole 
line, the advantage at the close being evidently on 
the side of the U. S. troops. Heavy rain on the 3d 
confined hostilities on both sides to indecisive skirm- 
ishes. An official dispatch from Gen. Rosecrans, 
dated the 4th, states that owing to the rising of the 
river and the incomplete condition of the bridge, he 
withdrew his left wing during the previous night, 
but found in the morning that the rebels had retired 
during the same time. A part of his forees recrossed 
on the 4th, and he intended to occupy the town and 
push the pursuit the next day. The Medical Direc- 
tor estimated the wounded then in the hospitals 
under 5,500, and the killed at 1000. A considerable 
number had also been taken prisoners. 

An expedition, under Gen. Sherman, which passed 
down the Mississippi and up the Yazoo river, disem- 
barked ten miles above the mouth of the latter, and 
marched to attack Vicksburg. The gunboats also 
engaged the batteries on the bluffs. about the 24th ult. 
Accounts to the 29th, received at Memphis, by a 
steamer from the fleet, state that three lines of the 
defences, surrounding the city at considerable dis- 
tances, had been successively captured, and that the 
fourth and last, two miles from the city, had appar- 
ently yielded also, when the steamer left. From 
rebel sources it was reported on the 31st that the 
U.S. troops had possession of the place; but this 
idea may have arisen from the cutting off of rail- 
road connections with rebel positions. A force 
from New Orleans had been expected to co-operate in 
the attack, but does not appear to have arrived, 
having probably met with serious resistance at Port 
Hudson, where the rebels had strong fortifications. 
There was a report of the capture of that place, but it 
has not been confirmed. 

Several guerilla attacks have been made recently on 
the various railroads through western Tennessee and 
Kentucky, leading to the Ohio river, partly held by 
Union forces; the evident object being to prevent com- 
munication between the different. bodies of the latter, 
and to cut off their supplies from the North. Gen. For- 
rest, with one band, destroyed. portion of the road 
north of Jackson, Tennessee, leading towards Colum- 
bus,Ky., but was afterwards routed, a few miles from 
Lexington, Tenn. Another, under the noted guerilla 





Morgan, made an incursion into central Kentucky, 
proceeding northward beyond Elizabethtown, des- 
troying some bridges, &c., on the Louisville and 
Nashville railroad, and for a time cutting off connee- 
tion between the two places. This party was twice 
attacked, at Rolling Fork and Lebanon, and, it is 
said, defeated in both instances, but appears to have 
escaped southward. 


“A body of Union cavalry, under Gen. Carter, has 
penetrated from Kentucky via southwestern Virginia, 
into East Tennessee, and burned two important 
bridges and otherwise damaged many miles of the 
railroad through that region, which forms the main 
communication between Richmond and the south- 
west, thus impeding the transfer of rebel reinforce- 
ments from one point to the other. 


Coneress.—Both Houses reassembled on the 5th. 
A communication from the Secretary of War, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the Senate, was presented 
to that body, stating that no citizen had to his knowl- © 
edge or by his autbority, been required to take oath 
or affirmation not to bring suit against those who 
arrested him. A message from the President, sub- 
mitting the expediency of extending to other depart- 
ments of the government the authority conferred 
on the President by the act of 1790, to appoint tem- 
porarily persons to discharge the duties of the Sec- 
retaries of State, Treasury and War, in case of death, 
absence or sickness, was ordered to be printed and 
referred. Sherman, of Ohio, introduced a bill taxing 
bank bills and all fractional currency. A resolution 
was adopted instructing the Finance Committee to 
inquire into the expediency of modifying or abolish- 
ing import duties on foreign paper ; and one instruct- 
ing the Committee on Claims to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of providing for the payment of interest to 
the States of Massachusetts and Maine, for advances 
made to the United States in 1812 and 1815. 


The House passed the bill to annul all treaties 
with the Sioux Indians of Minnesota, and to relieve 
sufferers by their late depredations ; appropriating 
$1,500,000 out of, and thus extinguishing, the trust 
funds of those Indians, providing for commissioners 
to adjust indemnities, and directing a reserve of 160 
acres of land to be set apart for each of the Indians 
who strove to prevent the massacre, $50 to be paid 
to each, and the land stocked and provided with 
agricultural implements. A resolution was adopted 
looking to an examination into our Indian relations 
generally, to secure peace and the rights of both 
parties ; also one inquiring of the President why our 
Minister te New Granada has not presented his ere- 
dentials to the present government of that country, 
why its Minister here has not been recognized, and 
whether any negotiations have taken place with the 
representatives of the late government, since it went 
out of existence. The Judiciary Committee was ine 
structed to report a bill for the protection of loyal 
citizens, their persons and property, in the insurree- 
tionary States. Among the bills introduced was one 
providing for a State government for Colorado Ter- 
ritory; also one by Ashley of Ohio, providing that 
the Clerk of the House shall not enter on the roll 
the name of any person claiming to be elected in 
virtue of the proclamation of any Military Governor 
or Commander of any State or district which hag 
been declared in insurrection, but only those whe 
present certificates authenticated by the Governors 
of the loyal States. A quorum of each House here+ 
after to consist of a majority of those elected from 
the loyal States, and the same rule to apply to the 
electoral vote ; no States to be counted but those 
represented in Congress at the time of the Presi- 
dential election. It was referred to the Judiciary 
Committee. 








